I sank upon my chair reluctantly. "Ardor is a crime in your
eyes, even when it is shewn in your service," I said. "May I turn
down the light?"
"Why?"
"To bring on my sombre mood, in which I am able to listen
with tireless patience."
"I will turn it down myself. Will that do?"
I thanked him, and composed myself to listen in the shadow.
My eyes, I felt, glittered. I was like Poe's raven.
"Now for my reasons for sending you to Wicklow. First, for
your own sake. If you stay in town, or in any place where excite-
ment can be obtained by any means, you will be in Swift's
Hospital in a week. You must live in the country, under the eye
of one upon whom I can depend. And you must have something
to do to keep you out of mischief, and away from your music
and painting and poetry, which, Sir John Richards writes to me,
are dangerous for you in your present morbid state. Second,
because I can entrust you with a task which, in the hands of a
sensible man, might bring discredit on the Church. In short, I
want you to investigate a miracle."
He looked attentively at me. I sat like a statue.
"You understand me?" he said.
"Nevermore," I replied, hoarsely. "Pardon me," I added,
amused at the trick my imagination had played me, "I under-
stand you perfectly. Proceed."
"I hope you do. Well, four miles distant from the town
of Wicklow is a village called Four Mile Water. The resident
priest is Father Hickey. You have heard of the miracles at
Knock?"
I winked.
"I did not ask you what you think of them, but whether you
have heard of them. I see you have. I need not tell you that even
a miracle may do more harm than good to the Church in this
country, unless it can be proved so thoroughly that her powerful
and jealous enemies are silenced by the testimony of followers
of their heresy. Therefore, when I saw in a Wexford newspaper
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